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oxen are to be met with ; they are universally employed as beasts 
of burden. The one is the common humped species, and the other 
a small race of a red colour, without humps : both kinds have 
very short horns. The first occurs black, white, and red. The 
buffalo, although extremely common in the domestic state, is more 
generally wild, the abundant pastures affording such great facilities 
for their increase. Those wild are of a much greater size than 
those domesticated, and have horns of enormous size. They are 
also endowed with an extraordinary amount of strength, and it is 
said can knock over a good-sized elephant. The horns and hides 
of this, as well as the oxen, form articles of commerce. 

Among the reptiles, one, the crocodile, is very common, and 
forms an article of trade with the Cochin Chinese. Boats go 
annually from that country for the purpose of catching them : this 
they do by adroitly inserting a piece of wood sharpened at both 
ends into their mouths ; they then fasten a strong line to them and 
bring them on shore. As they endure want of food well, they 
arrive in good condition at the end of the journey to Cochin China, 
where they are highly prized as food. 



XVIII. — Diary of a Journey with Sir Eyre Cootefrom Bussora 

to Aleppo in 1780 (?),from the original MS. 

Communicated by Sir Woodbine Parish, k.c.h., f.r.g.s., &c. 

January 30^.* — Set out from Xebire with the caravan, in com- 
pany with General Coote and Mr. Thompson. Our force con- 
sisted of forty Arab camel-men armed with long spears and match- 
locks, and forty armed with matchlocks only, exclusive of camel 
drivers with swords and lances, and five European servants with 
fusils. Xebire is a considerable town, containing about five 
thousand inhabitants, all Arabs, but under the jurisdiction of 
the Governor of Bussora, from which place it is about 12 miles 
distant to the westward. This has formerly been a very large 

* Although this Diary is of old date, it is interesting from the notices it con- 
tains of the remains of ancient cities which the writer visited near Taibeh, and 
in the vicinity of the Great Salt Lake, to the south of Aleppo, where he counted, 
as he says, above twenty great mounds, covering in all probability the ruins of 
ancient temples and buildings which to this day are still unexplored, although the 
existence of some of them has been kuown since the time of Pietro della Valle, 
who passed over much the same ground as the writer, and mentions having seen 
the ruins which he describes near Taibeh. 

Dr. Heifer, also of Col. Chesney's expedition, gave some account of an ancient 
city which he visited in 1836, about four hours south-east of the Salt Lake to the 
south of Aleppo, the ruins of which seem to be the same as those mentioned by 
the writer ; but with this exception I am not aware that these remarkable and 
extensive remains have ever yet been explored or particularly described by any 
modern traveller. — W. P. 
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place; there are still to be seen ruins for many miles round 
it, particularly towards Bussora, where a gateway and many 
shafts and pedestals of columns are still standing. The pillars 
are of stone, and round; but the bases of- them are hid in the 
rubbish, and none of the capitals are to be seen. The walls may 
be traced, as I was informed, above 10 miles in circumference; 
and there appears to have been a canal cut from the sea to this 
place, leading, as the inhabitants say, up to Korner, where the 
Euphrates joins the Tigris. The ancient name of this place is 
said to be Jama Ali, or the Church of Ali, to whom it was pro- 
bably dedicated when all the trade of the Indies was carried on 
to Europe by land. This place being the last from the ancient 
Balsora towards the Desert, it was probably the stage from which 
the caravans set out on their journey westward, and consequently a 
place of considerable trade. Having mentioned Balsora, so famous 
of old, it will be necessary to observe that it is not the same 
with the. present city of Bussora, but the ruins of it are to be seen 
for an extent of 10 miles, on an island about 20 miles below 
Bussora, at the junction of two great rivers, the Shat-el-Arab, and 
the Karoon, which descends from the mountains of Persia. The 
island on which it stands is called Haffar. Nothing is now to be 
seen of it but heaps of ruins, and the whole country round covered 
with broken bricks. This day, and the next as our people were not 
all collected, we encamped about 5 miles from Xebire, at a small 
village on the Desert ; the soil is gravel, mixed with flint and white 
stones, rounded and polished, from which one might conclude 
that they had been rounded by the action of water, and that 
in times of old the Desert had been covered by the sea. Round 
this village, at about a quarter of a mile distance, the inhabitants 
had dug wells, protected by small clay turrets about 20 feet high, 
capable of holding ten or twelve men ; these wells were not above 
15 feet deep; some of them had a wheel and leathern bucket for 
drawing water for their little farms, consisting of about 30 acres of 
poor land generally, and sown with barley, that seemed to spring 
up thinly, though they appeared to take much pains with its culti- 
vation : there were also some beds of onions. My reason for 
noting these particulars is, to show that, as appears to me, water 
may perhaps be found at a small depth in other parts of the 
Desert, and that though the soil is in general the same as above 
mentioned, extremely poor, it is not absolutely incapable of culture, 
and that any part of it, when watered, will produce barley or oats ; 
but the sand being so predominant, and there being scarcely any 
rain in this climate, chiefly from the want of mountains to con- 
dense the vapours, the very grass, and even the seeds of it, are 
burnt up in summer, so that there is scarcely an herb to be seen 
when the rain returns to renew vegetation. 
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February 1st. — We left our encampment about 8 o'clock in the 
morning, course north-west ; the road over gentle risings and 
fallings, hardly perceptible ; the soil generally gravel, but some- 
times small sand, tufted with a kind of grass like bent, upon which 
the camels feed. Travelled till 3 in the afternoon. 

Feb. 2nd. — Set out at \ past 7 ; the road much the same as 
the preceding day. Saw some hares and several Desert rats* 
This animal resembles a rat in nothing but the tail and feet ; the 
tail is, however, somewhat longer, and ends in a tuft ; the head 
is like a rabbit's, and the mouth has four prominent small sharp 
teeth, like a hare's ; the colour is sandy white, and the size is that 
of a common rat ; but that which particularly distinguishes this 
animal is the great length of its hind legs, which are more than 
three times as long as its fore ones ; the hair is exceedingly soft 
and fine. Travelled till about 25 miles. Rain fell. 

Feb. 3rd. — Set out at \ past 6 ; saw some rising ground, and in 
a bottom found a pool of water our guides told us of; collected 
all the caravan before we approached it, lest any of the wild Arabs 
should be encamped round it. This was the first water we had seen 
since we left Xebire. We halted \ an hour to water the camels, 
but very few of them would drink. We filled some skins for our 
own use, and found it very good. About \ an hour afterwards we 
discovered, on leaving this place, ten Arabs; the sheik of the 
caravan rode out to reconnoitre, and found them to belong to 
Xebire. They were gathering truffles, which grow in great plenty 
in the Desert. This day travelled about 24 miles. 

Feb. 4th. — Proceeded on our journey at t past 6 ; the road 
through a kind of heath or brushwood ; the soil, a deep soft sand 
as usual ; in the distance we saw hills gradually rising about 40 feet 
above the level of the plain. In many places we discovered the 
base-rock, which was of a bard free-stone. About 12 passed two 
pools of water, but the camels did not drink. Saw many traces 
of recent Arab encampments. At J past 4 encamped between two 
hills ; went to the top of one of them in order to look for some 
high mountains to the northwards towards Bagdad, which the 
sheik told me might sometimes be seen from that place, but though 
the air was very clear we could not discover them. The weather 
very warm from 11 till 3. Travelled about 27 miles. 

Feb. 5th. — Started about i before 7 ; in $ an hour we de- 
scended into the channel of a river, which was i a mile broad, 
but quite dry, excepting some standing pools. The ground on 
each side was ragged, and consisted of hillocks of chalk and lime- 

* These creatures are called by the Arabs Jerbu'a (plural Jerabi'd), and are known 
to European zoologists by the same name, Jerboa. They are larger than a rat, and 
resemble greatly the kangaroo in their construction and in their manner of 
hopping. They are esteemed a great dainty by the Arabs. — C. G. 
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stone. In i an hour more we crossed another watercourse, which 
was probably a branch of the same river ; afterwards we got upon 
the plain, which was beautifully interspersed with green spots of 
grass, pretty thick and long. About 12 we came to the channel of 
another river, and dined upon the bank, which was green and 
pleasant. The people filled the skins in which they carried their 
water. Travelled over a fine grassy plain till $ past 3, when we 
encamped. 

Feb. 6th. — The sheik of the caravan informed us that his scouts 
had during the night discovered the fires of the Muntifick Arabs, 
a nation so called from its being a confederacy of several tribes, as 
the name imports. He said they were about two points to the 
southward of our course, and hoped, by keeping a little to the 
northward, to avoid them ; we marched about sunrise, and saw 
several antelopes. In about £ an hour came into a fine green 
valley, in which we kept for some time ; but as it led too far north 
we quitted it, ascending the hills, which were nothing but heaps of 
stones, till we came upon the plain of the Desert About 8 we 
discovered several flocks of cattle in an extensive valley, and a 
number of men, camels, and horses, which we now approached. We 
knew them to be the Muntificks, and being discovered by them, it 
was in vain to endeavour to evade them : we therefore continued our 
march till we came into the valley, where we collected our small 
force together, keeping our baggage upon the right, where there 
appeared to be the fewest Arabs. The plain, as far as we could 
see, was covered with horses, oxen, camels, sheep, and goats, in 
different herds, under their various keepers ; and to the left we 
observed encampments. The sheik of our caravan having in- 
terrogated some of the Arab horsemen who came up to us, he 
was told that Sheik Abdallah, the chief of the nation, was set out 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and his eldest son to Bagdad, to settle 
some affairs with the Bashaw, to whom they do homage for their 
pastures on the river, where they are obliged to go in summer, 
there being no water in the Desert. The tribe was therefore repre- 
sented by the second son, who was but a boy, as we were told, and 
was then in another valley some miles in our front. Our sheik 
sent off a messenger to inform him of his arrival, and in the mean 
time, having prepared as well as we could against any attack, we 
proceeded on our march through the valley, and ascended the 
hills on the other side, without the least interruption, whence we 
could see the whole Desert before us, overspread with droves of 
cattle ; and as they were in motion to the eastward, we passed 
through the midst of them, and, excepting two or three mes- 
sengers that came from the chief, the rest of the people passed 
on, hardly noticing us. I have frequently, since I came among 
the Arabs, observed that they affect not to wonder at anything, 
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nor stare at novelties as people in Europe do, deeming it, no 
doubt, mean and childish to give way to impertinent curiosity. 
Several of their women of the better sort were mounted on white 
camels, on raised seats, shaded by a fringed umbrella ; the trappings 
of their camels were chiefly of scarlet cloth, quilted and fringed 
with yellow, and adorned with long tassels of various colours 
that hung almost to the ground ; they managed the camels them- 
selves by a kind of halter and a hooked staff; they were all dressed 
in blue veils, but some of them uncovered their faces, which were 
dark, though in general handsome. The number of animals in sight 
(for we could not see the whole of them) certainly exceeded 400,000 
head on the most moderate computation, but the horses were not 
numerous, nor did we see many cows, so that these flocks consisted 
chiefly of camels, sheep, and goats. We inclined to the northward, 
to keep as clear of them as possible, and about 10 o'clock we had 
passed them all ; but as we had not made our presents to the chief, 
we were obliged to encamp, which we did in a small valley, sur- 
rounded on every side by high grounds, which was anything but a 
safe place in case of an attack, though we might have taken pos- 
session of some of the neighbouring hills, which were capable of 
being defended. After we encamped, the sheik of our caravan 
set out for the chief with some presents, consisting of dresses and 
fruit of various kinds, but did not return that night. 

Feb. 1th. — In the morning, about 8 o'clock, we shifted our camp 
to the plain, about 2 miles on our course, and in the afternoon 
about 2 o'clock the sheik of our caravan arrived, but it was too late 
to march that night. 

Feb. 8th. — Set out in the morning at day-light ; the road very 
good, over fine green plains, and low hills of limestone and 
gravel. About 3 in the afternoon saw some Arabs, and having 
spoken with them, found they belonged to the tribe called Beni- 
Khalid, or the children of Khalid, and that a considerable body 
of them were about an hour's journey a-head of us. We therefore 
encamped, that we might keep as clear of them as possible. Our 
sheik went forward with some of the Ben-Khalids, and carried a 
present of a dress, 25 ducats, some sweetmeats, and fruit, for one 
of the chiefs sons who commanded that part of the tribe ; in the 
mean time some shepherds and their wives came into our camp with 
sheep, goats, camels, and butter for sale, and our people bought 
two fine milk goats for 8 piastres, and some lambs for eating ; the 
price of the best camels was 20 zermaboobs, about 10s. of our 
money. The sheep were remarkably large and fine, having very 
long ears and heavy tails, like those of Africa. In the morning our 
sheik returned, having obtained leave to pass. 

Feb. 9tA. — We marched at sunrise, and in about an hour 
discovered all the country before us covered with flocks grazing in 
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separate herds. Our sheik endeavoured to keep clear of the thickest 
of them by going to the southward of our course ; he informed us 
that 15,000 horsemen had gone the preceding evening against 
some tribes who had invaded their territories on the side of Bagdad, 
and that a body of their fighting men were in pursuit of the 
Muntificks whom we had seen retreating. We were passing for 
three hours through their cattle and tents, but saw nobody in them 
but old men, women, and children. When we occasionally stopped 
before any of their tents to look at them, the women ran out to us 
with bowls of buttermilk, &c, some of which we drank. They were 
not very elegantly dressed, having only a gown and blue veil of 
coarse cotton ; their faces were half covered with black crape ; they 
were extremely timid to all appearance ; the tents were mostly 
made of a black kind of cloth, fabricated of coarse camel's wool, 
and they were pitched something in the form of booths in a 
fair, open on one side. The Ben-Khalids are independent, and 
seemed the strongest tribe in the Desert, being able to bring a 
hundred thousand men into the field. It struck me that possibly this 
tribe might be the descendants of the ancient Chaldeans, from their 
name, as Khalid in the plural is Chaldean,* and it is but the 
English plural added to it, which makes Chalideans. The road 
very good through a plain, covered with long grass. We encamped 
at 3 o'clock. 

Feb. lOr/i — Set out at 7 o'clock ; passed some of the Ben-Khalids; 
the road very stony all day, and the country extremely barren. We 
halted at 1 o'clock, being obliged to fill water at some deep wells, 
at a distance from where we encamped. 

Feb. l\th. — Set out in the morning at 7 o'clock; the road 
through low hills and loose rolling stones : we killed a number of 
hares. This day we passed beyond the boundaries of the Ben- 
Khalids and entered those of the Arabs of Airac, who inhabit 
the western banks of the Euphrates, opposite to Bagdad. Halted at 
4 o'clock. 

Feb. 12th. — Proceeded on our journey at \ past 6 ; the road 
over low hills and valleys, not so stony as the preceding day ; in 
the evening saw something like a cloud, which, from its movement, 
we took to be locusts, but on approaching nearer we found it to be 
a flight of birds, like quails, that made a noise on the wing 
like rooks, but not quite so hoarse. In an hour afterwards we 
came to a ruin, where we encamped ; it was a square building of 
stone, about 30 feet high ; on three sides casemented with very 
good arches, having four good chambers on each side, with Gothic 
doors inwards ; many of the arches were fallen in ; near it was a 

* Khalid, plural in Hebrew Khaledim ; but in Arabic the plural would be 
Khalad or Khaled. It is possible that in this tribe we have the name of the 
ancient Khaledim preserved. — C. G. 
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deep well — so deep that we could scarcely see the water. About 10 
feet of it, towards the top, was built up with stone and lime, to prevent 
the loose earth from falling in ; all the rest was dug out of the rock, 
which was full of holes in the sides, where we saw a great deal of 
birds' dung, and concluded that the birds we saw either had their 
nests there, or used to descend for water, and ascend by means of 
these holes, which they could not do if the sides were smooth. 
Near the well was a large square reservoir, and two oblong 
ones that seemed to have been arched over, from a small part of 
the curve of one that remained. They had stairs to descend 
to them, and it was evident, as they contained no water at 
that season of the year, that they could not at any other — there- 
fore they must have been artificially filled from the well, when large 
caravans passed that way ; and the building before described may 
have been a sort of fort for the protection of the people, who were 
probably stationed there to fill them with water when the great 
annual caravan passed from Bagdad to Mecca, for, upon inquiry, 
I found this was the direct road to that place, and that the Caliphs 
had made wells and forts of a similar kind at the end of every 
stage. 

Feb. \2>th. — We moved on at 7 o'clock ; in $ an hour our 
scouts brought intelligence of a large party of Arabs, mostly 
horse. We continued our march, ready to receive them, in case 
they should prove enemies ; on coming up with them we found 
they consisted of about 100 men, the guard of Abdallah, the 
chief of the Muntifick tribe, who had, previous to his journey to 
Mecca, been to visit Mesjid Ah, a famous place of worship, upon 
the banks of the Euphrates, near Bagdad. He was now on his 
direct road to Mecca. Our sheik presented him with some fruit 
and other trifles, and we parted. About 10 o'clock we came to a 
fine reservoir of water on the Bagdad road, where we took in water 
for three days. Our people got a great quantity of truffles. En- 
camped at 4. Several Arabs mounted upon asses, clothed in deer 
skins, came into camp : they were called Ghizzias, and we were told 
were outcasts from all the tribes ; and were very numerous in the 
Desert ; subsisting upon deer, hares, and truffles, and robbing such 
companies of travellers as they could master. We did not like 
to see them in our camp, and desired the sheik to turn them out ; 
whether he was more afraid of permitting them to go away to 
carry intelligence than of watching them well all night, I know 
not, but he gave them food and kept them in camp. Saw a large 
black snake this day. 

Feb. I4ih. — Set out at 7 ; saw some more straggling Ghizzias in 
the morning and afternoon ; the road very good, and the country 
full of hares, some of which we killed. The ground this day and 
the last was full of small white shells of the snail kind. 
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Feb. Ihth. — Marched at sunrise ; the Desert very level, and the 
soil hard sand and gravel. Encamped at 4, and sent our four 
scouts to reconnoitre the roads. 

Feb. \%th. — Marched at 7 o'clock ; at 9 came to the channel of 
a river which was dry ; we continued to follow it downwards till 1 
o'clock, when we came to the point of a high cliff, under which there 
was a fine sandy deep pool of water. We encamped near it to fill 
our skins, and to wait the return of our scouts. The hills about the 
banks were pretty high and white ; the banks were a kind of free- 
stone, mixed with strata of flint and limestone ; all the strata hori- 
zontal, and appeared never to have been moved since their original 
formation. The name of this river is Abhicate, or the Water of 
Life. 

Feb. 17 th. — Proceeded at 7 o'clock ; the Desert very level till 
towards evening, when we encamped near some hills of limestone, 
and found water at a small distance. 

Feb. 18th. — Set out at $ past 6, and passed a remarkable little 
hill upon our left that rose like a steep rock out of the plain ; at 12 
passed through a ridge of white hills like chalk. Encamped at 4 
upon the bank of a dry river or watercourse, where by digging in 
the sand we found good water. 

Feb. \<dth. — Moved at the same time as yesterday ; at 10 passed 
an old fort, called Thamiel, near which was a small pool over- 
grown with reeds, and two young date trees. At 12 passed through 
a number of white sand hills, one of which was remarkable by 
having a hole through it, and being bigger at top than in the 
middle. Our scouts brought intelligence of some Arabs on the 
right ; turned off to the left, and encamped at 4 ; after which we 
were startled by four Arabs, who were gathering truffles. 

Feb. 20th. — Set forward at i past 6 ; passed several white hills ; 
at 2 in the afternoon saw a number of camels feeding, from which 
we concluded that there was a tr,ibe of Arabs near, on which 
account our sheik halted in a little valley, and though we were very 
desirous to get on, he refused to stir until he got intelligence about 
them ; four men were sent off as soon as it was dark, and as the 
sheik told us he would march in the night, no tents were pitched. 
We waited for the return of the scouts till i past 12, when they 
arrived, and informed us that the tribe called Barge were close by, 
they having spoken with some of them : we therefore got as soon as 
possible in motion. The night happened to be overcast, and was ex- 
ceedingly dark, insomuch that we could not see one another ; when 
day appeared we found that we had lost one of the camels, on which 
two servants rode. People were sent out on all sides to look for 
them, and after losing two hours we proceeded with all expedi- 
tion the rest of the day. We passed several flat hills, and crossed 
some dry watercourses. In the evening passed through a ridge 
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of hills into beautiful green valleys. This place was called Hulet 
Hauran* or the sources of Hauran. These hills divide the terri- 
tory of Bagdad and Syria ; from them we saw the Desert a great 
way before us. We encamped at sunset in the channel of the 
river Hauran, which was dry ; the sky was now more cloudy, and 
the weather much colder. 

Feb. 2lst. — Proceeded in the morning at the usual time, follow- 
ing the river towards its source till 1 2 o'clock ; we expected to find 
some water, and dug in the sand for it, but it drained in so slowly 
that we went on without filling above two or three skins. In the 
evening we passed over a fine plain country, the soil being very 
good, though for want of moisture, like the rest of the Desert, only 
covered with thin grass and poor shrubs. Encamped at 4, and sent 
out in search of water, but found none. 

Feb. 22nd. — Set out in the morning at i past 6 ; the weather 
very sharp and cold ; passed several hills flat at top, and sloping 
like terrace-walks at the sides ; in the afternoon saw a stray camel 
and the recent tracks of about a hundred horses, which alarmed our 
people, and they consulted how to proceed. We continued our 
course, however, and passed a fresh encampment, where we 
picked up a dog ; we kept a good look out all night from the hills 
that surrounded us ; we had no water this night, and many of the 
people had had none the preceding day. 

Feb. 2Zrd. — Set out at sunrise, and directed our course more to 
the northward ; at 10 came in sight of some hills on the right, 
under which we were told the Euphrates ran ; at noon a lionf 
crossed the caravan, walking towards the river, through some 
bushes and rocks, but we did not follow him ; in the evening came 
to the course of a river called Gibbut,J like all the others we had 
seen in the Desert, dry : we found, however, a well by the side of it ; 
it was as narrow as a chimney, built with free-stone, and about 15 
fathoms deep. We sounded .with a rope, but it came up dry ; 
nevertheless the Arabs did not despair of finding water in it ; they 
sent a man down, who found a kind of horizontal gallery on one 
side of it, which afterwards descended to the water. This was un- 
doubtedly an artifice of the Arabs to prevent strangers not aware 
of it from drawing off the water. This water was clear and good, 
but they got it so slowly that there was only enough for our present 
use. Saw a number of wild hogs. 

* This is very important. The name Hulet Hauran would lead one to infer 
that the Wadi Sir Eyre crossed had its source in the Hauran. May it not be a 
continuation of the WMi-en-Nemareh, which I discovered in 1857, and which ran 
N.w. from where I left it? I see a Wadi Hauran marked in Chesney's map : this 
must be the same that Sir Eyre crossed. — C. G. 

t Lions are extremely rare, I believe, in this Desert. The Arabs told me there 
were a few, but chiefly about Babylon.— C. G. 

X Gibbut. I do not know the name, but from its appearance it is wrongly 
spelled.— C. G. 
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Feb. 24th. — Marched at sunrise ; the Desert level, and the road 
good. Encamped about 5 o'clock. An ostrich passed the 
caravan. 

Feb. 25th. — In the morning passed five wells in a green valley ; 
they were dug in the rock, and the water was very clear and good, 
though the Arabs did not think so, because they were not used to 
spring water. At noon saw the mountains of Tyba and Tadmor, 
or Palmyra ; we directed our course for the former, and encamped 
at sunset. The Desert level, and the road marked by heaps of 
stones.* 

Feb. 26th. — Marched before sunrise ; at noon entered a plain 
between the hills ; passed a lion's den ; some showers of rain. At 
4 met with two Pahomars with letters for Bussora ; they had been 
robbed of their camels on the way to Aleppo. Encamped at 5 to 
read the European Gazettes. 

Feb. 27th. — Set out at sunrise ; in half an hour saw two round 
buildings upon the plain ;t they seemed small at a distance, but 
as we approached nearer to that on the right we were surprised at 
its magnificence ; upon examination we found it consisted of two 
square buildings, one of 200 paces, the other of 100 ; the walls 
were of fine hewn stones of a reddish colour, and about 12 feet 
thick and 40 feet high, all round, excepting some portion which 
had fallen down. The largest building had 24 towers, the smallest 
12 ; the entrances were not very large, but elegantly finished in 
the Grecian style within. We saw a number of arches supported 
by pillars of white marble finely polished; as the rubbish had 
covered up one half, we could only see the upper part ; the 
capitals had double flowers, exceedingly well finished ; several 
broken pillars of marble were scattered about the area, in one part 
of which, where the Arabs appeared to have been digging, we 
found large vaults double arched, and it is probable the whole of 
the area was vaulted in the same manner. I was sorry I had not 
time to take a plan of this building. There was the ruin of an 
aqueduct that came from the mountains on the right to this palace, 
and from thence across the plain into the other building. We re- 
joined the caravan, and travelling about two hours, arrived at 



* "The road marked by heaps of stones." It is not clear whether by this is 
meant the remains of an ancient road, or heaps of stones placed at intervals to 
mark the track. The Arabs often do this. — C. G. 

t Pietro della Valle mentioning this place says: — " On the 21st we passed by a 
ruinous castle called Hheir, which I had formerly seen only by night, when I 
went from Aleppo to Bagdad. I took a better view of it now, and found it to be 
a great building all of good and large white marble stones ; the form of it is a 
long square with walls round about it, here and there distinguished with small 
round turrets ; within are many contrivances of rooms, all likewise of white stone, 
but so ruinous that it cannot be known what they were. 

' ' From hence we travelled about three hours farther, and at night arrived at 
Taibeh."— W. P. 
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Taiba, and encamped near a fountain of water, being the first we 
had met with on our journey. The water was rather hot, 
having a slight mineral taste; it boiled up from under a hill, 
near the eastern gate. The town of Tyba, or Taiba, does not 
appear ever to have been large ; the walls of stone are about half 
a mile in circumference ; they have two gates. On the eastern are 
many inscriptions, some of which I copied, in an unknown cha- 
racter. They do not seem, however, to have been coeval with the 
building, as they were not in proper compartments, but on the 
side of the gate, cut in different stones, brought perhaps from some 
ancient ruins. The buildings here are en decadence, and do not 
seem to have been ever worth notice. There is a minaret or 
steeple of Mahomedan architecture, and upon the outside of the 
western window, near the top, I discovered an Arabic inscrip- 
tion in relief, upon the upper part, on the outside, but could 
not get near enough to copy it. On the high hill that stands 
to the southward of this town we saw a building, and being 
curious to discover what it was, we climbed the mountain, and 
found it to be the tomb of a Mahomedan saint ; the door was 
locked, but we opened it and went in, and found the saint 
embalmed, stretched upon a bier, with a canopy over it. Round 
the wall, in niches, there were lamps which the Arabs supplied 
with oil and kept lighted. The roof of the cupola was adorned 
with ostrich eggs, and the wall plastered round with writings 
chiefly from the Koran ; there were also some papers covered with 
strange paintings and mathematical figures which seemed to be of 
an astro! ogical nature. The Arabs informed me they were given 
to those who had performed a pilgrimage to Mecca, and contained 
future predictions. We left these holy relics and descended the 
hill ; it rained hard, and here I could not but remark the 
great benefit which the earth derives from mountains by their 
condensing the vapours and occasioning rain, whereas in the flat 
Desert they are carried along by the winds without interruption, 
which is the reason that it seldom or ever rains there. We found a 
difference of climate as soon as we approached the mountains : the 
sky, which before was invariably serene, was now clouded, and 
we had small drizzling rain. Tyba was inhabited about thirty 
years ago, and a place of refreshment for the caravans ; the grounds 
around still exhibited the signs of cultivation, for they were ditched 
and crossed in many parts by small aqueducts that conveyed water 
from the fountains. Palmyra or Tadmor stands about 60 miles to 
the south-west of this place ; we were desirous of visiting it, but the 
whole country was over-run by a tribe of Arabs, called the Anazi, 
said to be the most powerful in the Desert, whose friendship it 
was necessary to secure by presents, and which would have required 
more time than we could spare. About 10 miles to the southward 
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of this there is an ancient city called Astachar, and by some 
Stictina,* some part of which is still inhabited. On the way 
towards it there is a mountain of white marble, which may be seen 
as you approach Tyba from the Desert. 

Feb. 28th. — Set out from Tyba, keeping pretty near the range 
of mountains on the left. At the foot of the hills, on the right, 
about 12 miles across the plain, we saw the ruins of a city, 
called El-Koom, where we were told there was a fine fountain, 
called Ain-el-Koom, or the fountain of Koom, which had occa- 
sioned the building of a town in this place. There is a magnificent 
aqueduct near this city, but we had not time to visit it, as it was 
out of our route ; it is now uninhabited, but from the numerous 
tracks leading to it, we found it was much frequented by the 
wandering tribes on account of the water. The surrounding 
country is possessed by a tribe called the Mowallies. We found an 
ostrich egg upon the plain this morning. Our course was directed 
to the north-west. We halted in the evening for some hours, and 
setting out at 8 o'clock at night, about 12 saw a number of fires 
in our way : this obliged us to take another course towards the 
mountains on our left. In the morning we halted within 2 miles 
of them. 

March 1st. — Set out again at 8, and in about two hours discovered 
a body of people travelling to the south-east. We sent out our scouts, 
who returned with information that it was the Bagdad caravan from 
Aleppo: it did not appear to exceed our own force. About 10 o'clock 
we saw a high mountain in front, and in the evening encamped 
within 4 miles of it ; the ground this day was rather broken, and 
full of rat holes. We found the cast skins of several snakes. 

March 2nd. — In the morning, having turned the point of the 
mountains to the left, we kept pretty close to them, and in a large 
valley to the left of a salt lake we discovered many ruins of great 
towns ;| in one place there was a temple that seemed to have been 
overthrown by an earthquake, the pillars of which were Tuscan, 
lying all on the ground, near their bases, in one regular line ; they 
were about 60 in number, and of a hard, irony kind of stone, not in 
the least damaged by the weather. The length of the building 
seemed to have been about 60 feet, and the breadth between the 

* Astachar, Stictina. Both these names are evidently not correctly given. It is 
striking how the country has become depopulated, and with the exception of Tad- 
mor and Suhneh, there is not an inhabited place in the Desert, far or near. — C. G. 

t The Salt Lake east of Aleppo is known, but many of these ruined cities are 
unknown ; one of them, situated four hours south-east of the lake, was visited by 
Dr. Heifer, who was attached to the Euphrates Expedition, and whose account of 
it is given in Col. Chesney's book. The Arabs call the place " Belad-Chan-Azra." 
The walls are said to be nine miles in circumference. He mentions also having 
been told of other ruins situated about six hours farther south ; Col. Leake has 
suggested that they may be the remains of the ancient Androna and Seriane. (See 
Col. Chesney's Work, chap, xviii.) 
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pillars 30 on each side. There was an aisle, having two doors, 
exceedingly well ornamented and finished ; the great doors seem 
to have been at the ends of the building ; without, on all sides, 
there was a mound of rubbish about 16 feet high, so that the ruins 
could not be seen till you came just upon them. From this it 
would appear that some people must have cleared the ruins that 
are now visible, for the rubbish around seems to have been thrown 
out of the area. There were above twenty great mounds around, 
and I make no doubt but that each of them covered ruins, 
though none have been opened like the above-mentioned. The 
plain, for several miles, is covered with fragments of hewn stone 
and rubbish of buildings, so that this must have been a considerable 
city, probably from carrying on a trade in salt from the lake which 
now supplies a great part of Syria with that article ; the whole 
ground being encrusted with it when the waters dry up, as the 
banks were at that time. We came in the afternoon to a place 
called Hagla, after turning the last point of the hills ; here we found 
wells of water and the ruins of a town : near it there was a high 
mound of earth rising about 100 feet from the level of the plain, 
and from the top of it, in a line towards the west, we could dis- 
cover about 1 5 more of the same kind. They appeared to me to 
be all artificial, for, having examined six of them, I found ruins all 
round them upon the plain, and some Latin and Greek inscriptions, 
though so defaced that scarce two letters remained legible. An 
Arab told me they were the burying places of my ancestors, 
but they did not appear to me to have been catacombs, but towers 
or forts to protect the. towns near them from the incursions of 
the Desert Arabs. The soil here was exceedingly good, and 
this immense plain had been in former times full of inhabitants ; 
the labour of throwing up these mounds, or rather hills, must 
have been immense. About 4 in the afternoon we came into 
cultivated lands, and at 6 arrived at the town of Suppine, built at 
the foot of one of the above-mentioned hills, which had a little forti- 
fication on the top of it. The town was walled with mud, and the 
houses, every one of which had a conic cupola, appeared like clumps 
of beehives. Here we encamped, and in the morning the revenue 
officers examined the baggage of the caravan, but permitted ours 
to pass on to Aleppo by an order from the Bashaw. The weather 
was exceedingly cold, and the ground covered with hoar frost. 

March &rd. — In the morning, about 8 o'clock, we set out, and 
in two hours discovered the city of Aleppo, which made a very 
magnificent appearance. The first object that presented itself was 
the castle, standing upon a hill, partly natural, partly artificial, in 
the middle of the city. This hill is almost as high as that upon 
which Edinburgh Castle stands, and the castle itself makes a finer 
appearance, though it is not half so strong. There are many very 
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fine minarets or steeples like the Monument in London, from the 
gallery of which the hours of prayer are proclaimed by the Mollahs 
with a loud voice. The buildings are large and flat-roofed, in the 
Eastern manner ; the streets are narrow, but well paved ; the 
bazaars or markets are arched overhead, and well supplied with 
all kinds of commodities ; the inhabitants live chiefly in cains or 
squares, having no windows to the street on account of privacy for 
their women ; the ladies are, however, permitted to go out in veils, 
generally white, and the streets and avenues to the town are full 
of them. The walls of this city have been pretty good, but they 
have been suffered to go to decay, like everything else in the 
Turkish empire ; they are about 4 miles in circumference, but the 
suburbs are very large, so that the place is said to contain above 
120,000 inhabitants, Turks, Greeks, and Europeans ; by the latter 
of these its commerce is chiefly carried on. The environs of the 
town are all taken up by burying grounds, as they never bury 
twice in the same place, and put a head-stone to almost every 
person. The number of tombs is incredible, and remind one 
forcibly of the countless numbers of the dead compared with those 
of the living. The Europeans are but indifferently treated in this 
country ; to threaten a Mahomedan is to run the risk of life, 
and when they go out they are liable to be insulted by the 
children and populace, who spit at them, throw stones at them, and 
call them names. What indignities will not men suffer for the 
advantages of trade with these barbarians ! This is one of the in- 
conveniences that attend trade, to make a people great at home, 
despised abroad, and subject to every kind of imposition and 
insult. The merchants of Aleppo, before our arrival, had been 
confined to their houses, on account of the outrages committed by 
the green heads or descendants of Mahomed, who alone are per- 
mitted to wear turbans of that colour. We hear they are again 
obliged to shut themselves up. The pro-consul, and all the gentle- 
men of the British nation there, came out to a village about 3 miles 
from the city to congratulate General Coote on his safe arrival ; 
they were all well mounted on good horses, richly caparisoned ; we 
joined the throng and proceeded to the city. About 12 we arrived 
at the Consul's house ; there was a great mob of spectators, from 
whom, however, we received no other insult beyond the appellation 
of CafFer or Infidel, which we heard often repeated. The General 
was visited by the French, - Venetian, and Dutch Consuls in turn, 
with all their several nations. The French are the first in rank 
here, and are most numerous, for they have superseded us in the 
trade with Turkey ; they are prohibited from marrying, lest they 
should remain in the country, but the dragomen or interpreters have 
handsome Greek wives. 



